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THE JOHN BROWN HOUSE 


HE news published in the press on 
[iiss ninth, with the approval of Mr. 

Marsden J. Perry, that he had made 
provision in his will leaving to the School 
of Design the John Brown House, the 
grounds, a rare and unique collection of 
antique furniture and an endowment of 
$200,000. to provide for suitable mainte- 
nance, has brought delight and gratitude to 
every lover of early architecture and furni- 
ture, whether in Providence or elsewhere. 
This wise and generous provision insures 
the preservation in perpetuity of what John 
Quincy Adams in his diary for 1789 says 
was ‘‘the most magnificent and elegant pri- 
vate mansion that I have ever seen on this 
continent.” 


The gift when received according to its 
terms will be known as the “John Brown 
House—Marsden J. Perry Trust.” 


The house itself, ever since its founding 
in 1786, has held a prominent place in the 
historical and artistic life of the commu- 
nity. Its first owner, John Brown, played an 
active part in Colonial and Early American 
annals. Through its hospitable portal the 
house has greeted a long and distinguished 
line of visitors, not the least of whom was 
George Washington. Through the years 
the house and its setting have endeared 
themselves to the hearts of many citizens 
who appreciate refinement, beauty and 
taste, and who cherish historical associa- 
tions. Mr. Perry’s notable sand public- 
spirited intention will place him in the 
group of those who have immortalized 
themselves by their considerate benefac- 
tions, and have placed the community at 
large eternally in their debt. 

Mr. Norman M. Isham, has expressed 
his judgment about the house in words 
quoted in the press, and here reprinted by 
permission, in order that they might be 
preserved. 

“Tn plan and in setting, in scale and in 
proportion, in interior treatment, both of 
space and detail, the house is one of the 
very best things the colonial period pro- 
duced,” he declared. 
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“The date of the building of the house is 
well attested,’ he continued. ‘There is, 
on the lintel of a door at the back, the in- 
scription: ‘This house founded by John 
Brown, 1786.’ Miss Kimball in her ‘Pro- 
vidence in Colonial Times’ illustrates a 
‘playing-card’ invitation in which Mr. 
Brown ‘requests the Favour of Miss N. 
Carter’s Company toa Dance, at his House 
on the Hill.’ The date of this invitation 
is January 2, 1788, the day after the house, 
still not wholly completed, had been opened 
for the wedding of his daughter, according 
to the ‘Providence Gazette.’ ....... 
aie Here Mr. Brown lived till his 
death on September 20, 1803. In the sched- 
ule of real estate attached to his will made 
in 1802 and recorded in Will Book 9, page 
274, he described the property: 

‘**The Homestead House in which I now 
live being 54 feet by 60 feet square, three 
stories high, with a deep cellar under the 
whole, and all brick from the cellar stone 
walls as well as the partitions in the wall 
of the house, together with the outhouses, 
viz. coach house, kitchen, stable and wood- 
house, with the bathing house and about 
1¥% acres of land on which the house stands, 
and nearly in the centre. Said land is 
bounded by the street on the west and the 
south,’ 

“The land was a part of the original 
home lot of William Wickenden. It came 
by the marriage of Plain Wickenden to the 
Power family. Hope Power, who married 
James Brown, was the mother of John 
Brown. 

“Mr. Brown meant that his house should 
be the finest he could have. Tradition 
says that his brother, Joseph, designed it 
and that English craftsmen worked upon 
it. There can be little doubt that the de- 
sign was made, or was at least strongly in- 
fluenced by Joseph Brown, although he 
died before it had progressed far, perhaps 
before it was begun, December 3, 1785. He 
had selected the design for the First Bap- 
tist Meeting House, and had no doubt de- 
signed his own dwelling also. We know 
that he possessed the copy of Gibb’s ‘Book 
of Architecture’ from which the spire of 
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the First Baptist was taken, and that he 
also owned a copy of Abraham Swan’s ‘De- 
signs of Architecture.’ It is with the latter 
that the elevation of the house shows most 
affinity. 

“Tf there is little doubt as to the designer 

of the house, there is, apart from the ma- 
-son’s work, almost nothing definite about 
‘the craftsmanship. Dr. E. M. Snow, in 
his account of the Mechanics’ Festival, re- 
cords, as part of his biography of Zepha- 
niah Andrews, the mason, that Andrews 
built University Hall and John Brown’s 
House. 

“The house is three stories high. This 
was not so much of an innovation, for 
Nicholas Brown had built a three-story 
dwelling about 30 years before, and Joseph 
and William Russell had followed his ex- 
ample. There is in the middle of the front 
a break which is crowned by a pediment 
and this following of English precedent is 
also new in Rhode Island. The Clark 
house of practically the same date, keeps 
to the plain front. 

“The effect of dignity and repose which 

the outside gives repeats itself within the 
house. The entry, of course, has the New 
England proportion as against the South- 
ern, but it is very spacious for a Northern 
house and must have been even more 
charming than it is when the window on the 
stair landing was still open. The doors 
which open from this entry to the rooms 
‘are very finely treated with well detailed 
 entablatures and pediment. Some of the 
best carving in the house is in these friezes. 
The great staircase of mahogany with its 
twisted balusters and its beautiful scroll at 
the foot of the rail has a new device in 
the curved string at the landing instead of 
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chimney. It is wainscoted to the window 
level, but the wainscot cap stops against 
the window architraves which go down to 
the seats with which each opening is pro- 
vided. Neither mantel nor window seat 
looks English. The seats were not, ap- 
parently, as popular in the Old World as 
they were with us where we went out of 
our way to gain the space for them. 

“With its present surroundings and with 
the superlative furniture which now adorns 
it, and which receives from it an added 
beauty, the house justifies the praise of 
John Quincy Adams.” 

The School of Design gratefully appre- 
ciates the confidence reposed in it by Mr. 
Perry, and, when in due course of time the 
transfer of the property has actually taken 
place, as stated in the will, the institution 
will gladly so administer the gift that, in 
the words of the trustees, ‘it shall give 
the greatest possible effectiveness to Mr. 
Perry's public-spirited intention that it 
shall be used for the advancement of the 
education of the public in artistic endeavor 
and for the advancement of public taste.” 


DOORS FROM A PERSIAN PALACE 


Wis Shah Abbas the Great of 
Persia made Ispahan the capital 
of his kingdom, he created, with 
the magic ease of an Oriental potentate, a 
superb city of magnificent palaces, glitter- 
ing pavilions, romantic gardens musical 
with fountains, of beautiful mosques and 
splendid audience-halls. His successors 
throughout the 17th century cherished its 
grandeur. Of these, the luxury-loving 
Shah Abbas II was not one to curtail the 
magnificence of his personal surroundings. 
He lived without the city proper, on the 


the usual square turn with two posts. 
~ Otherwise this stair is a refined copy of that 
_ in Joseph Brown’s house, even to the fine 
vertical scroll, which seems to exist only 
in these two examples, with which the cap 

- of the stair wainscot is finished. 

“The rooms, high as well as wide, give a 
_ splendid impression of space. That on the 
_ right of the entry is the larger, the great 
_ drawing room with the tall mantel on its 
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south bank of the Zendeh Rud. He called 
the place Sadetabad, or the abode of Fe- 
licity, and there he built the Palace of 
Haft Dest, or the Seven Suites, his harem. 
The river bank near the Palace was lovely 
with gardens, the sophisticated wilder- 
nesses the Persians so love, with subser- 
vient waters, shady walks and tangled 
growth. Nearby was the pavilion called 
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the Aineh-Khaneh, the famous Hall of 
Mirrors, whose graceful columns scintil- 
lated with thousands of facets of glass. No 
expense was spared on the interior of the 
harem, and the services of the cleverest 
artists were commanded for its adornment. 
The Shahs of Persia used it asa royal resi- 
dence until well into the second quarter of 
the 19th century. Since then, its splendor 
has waned. For fifty years or more, ne- 
glect has been converting it into a ruin. 


“Tt is an ill wind that blows no one good 
luck’’ runs the old adage, that is to say, 
every wind blows luck somewhere. Be- 
cause the Seven Suites have been aban- 
doned by those who should have appre- 
ciated them, we are able to exhibit in the 
Persian Room of the Museum a pair of 
decorated doors that are said to have come 
from this very palace. That they origi- 
nated in Ispahan in the 17th century is 
pretty certain from the style of decoration. 
It is well known that both the Haft Dest 
and the Aineh-Khaneh have suffered from 
pillage, and it is not at all unlikely that 
doors that once graced the harem of the 
most pleasure loving of the Sefavi mon- 
archs have eventually found their way to 
this country, 


The doors are made of plane tree wood. 
The back is left quite rough and obviously 
was not intended to be seen. Even the 
backs of closet doors would ordinarily re- 
ceive more attention. Possibly they were 
false doors set in the wall to carry out an 
architectural scheme. To substantiate 
this theory, the searching eye can discern 
what looks like lime stains on the back, 
stains which would naturally result if the 
wood had remained for years in direct con- 
tact with plaster. 


The doors consist of two peg-hung leaves. 
Fastened to the edge of the left-hand leaf 
with brass studs is a striker-piece whose 
central part is semi-octagonal finished with 
an ogee stopped chamfer. Each leaf has 
three raised panels, the main one a slender 
oblong, with a square panel above and be- 
low. The doors were given a coat of var- 
nish and then pencilled all over with loop- 
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ing strokes of gold in the pattern of the 
grain of the wood. The decorator did not 
seek toscreen an inferior wood by simulated 
graining of a finer wood. Rather he took 
as his decorative motif the grain of the 
wood of which the doors were made. He 
reiterated and emphasized with golden 
loops and swirls the very pattern that 
could be seen on close attention beneath 
the honey-colored varnish. The two mem- 
bers of the moulding of the panels are 
painted respectively dull red and green, 
while the moulding of the surrounding 
frames shows, between two red cavettos, a 
flat double bead of blue-black decorated 
with tiny gold chevrons.! The panels are 
embellished with spandrels and medallions 
of typical moresque forms, lacquered blue- 
black, and patterned with delicate gold 
foliations. The central medallion in each 
panel contains a carefully painted minia- 
ture in colored lacquers in the style of 
Riza Abbasi. 


Among the crowd of artists encouraged 
by the court of Shah Abbas the Great the 
name of none has been so noised about the 
world as that of Riza Abbasi. There are 
extant more paintings and drawings with 
his signature than that of any other artist 
in the whole course of Persian miniature 
painting. His output was amazing. He 
is known to have been a spendthrift, al- 
ways in debt, and his need for money may 
have been the spur to his extraordinary 
productivity. Either his style of painting 
caught the popular fancy and he had a 
host of imitators, or his is the persistent 
name among a school of painters whose 
art was a natural efflorescence of a deca- 
dent court devoted to luxurious and lan- 
guorous living. The paintingsof this school 
have the manner but not the substance of 
portraits. Effeminate young nobles and 
ladies surfeited with idleness toy with 
pomegranates which they never eat and 
hold winecups in hands too languid to 
reach their lips. Their empty pleasant 


1Wherever in the description ‘‘blue-black”’ is mention- 
ed it should be understood that the color was originally 
deep blue, but time and varnish have darkened the hue 
so that the effect now is practically that of black. 
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a are all alike, and a tone of agreeable ing the vigor and character of the earlier 
olence pervades their every action. But — schools of painting, the Riza Abbasi mini- 


Persian 17th Cen. 


- LACQUERED DOORS 
Museum Appropriation, 1925 


the figures are graceful and refined and 
drawn with distinct feeling for line, Lack- 


atures are apt to be intrinsically tiresome. 


However, as decorations they are more 
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adaptable than the earlier types, and they 
seem to be a peculiarly fitting adornment 
for the doors of the Shah’s harem, 

The vesica-shaped medallions, about six 
inches high, with scalloped edges outlined 
with gold, at the center of the oblong main 
panels, each contains a prince and his lady 
engaged in the gentle dalliance typical of 
the court life. The medallion on the right- 
hand leaf of the door shows a young man, 
in a gold-sprigged lilac gown and round 
gold hat with upturned brown brim, seated 
with a gold cushion at his back, his left 
hand raised to take a wine cup from the 
lady seated opposite. The damsel is in 
crimson with a long white veil hanging 
down her back. She steadies a wine-ewer 
between her knees. Before them on the 
ground are fruit and dishes. The gold 
arabesques of the background suggest a 
garden environment. 

The motive is repeated with differing de- 
tails on the left leaf. The lady here wears 
a scarlet gown, patterned in gold, and has 
donned the youth’s round hat. Somewhat 
archly, she holds a tambourine shoulder 
high as the prince returns the compliment 
of a proffered winecup. He now wears a 
small green cap and a gown shimmering 
with gold. Refreshmentsstand beforethem 
on a violet rug. 

The medallions at the centers of the four 
square panels are star-shaped, and each 
contains a single figure. In the lower left 
panel a lady in greenish grey, with pearls 
in her black hair, leans against an orange 
and a gold pillow. In the panel at the 
lower right, a young man in a lilac turban 
and a nile green dress twangs a musical in- 
strument. The cushions at his back are 
crimson and gold. At the top of the doors 
we have on the left leaf, a prince in a gold- 
flecked orange garment, idle hands in lap, 
his wine-ewer beside him; and on the right 
leaf, a pensive lady, in dull gold dress and 
orange veil, seated, cheek in hand. The 
back-ground of all the miniatures is blue- 
black patterned in gold arabesques. 

The diversity of details and similarity 
of composition are particularly satisfying 
in miniatures used as decorative accents. 
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The drawing is good and the feeling for 
color stronger than in most paintings of 
this school. It is the excellence of the 
miniatures that makes one wonder whether 
the doors actually came from the Palace of 
Haft Dest. Shah Abbas II did not ascend 
the throne until 1641 and then he was only 
ten years old. Works of art for his harem 
would naturally date from the middle of the 
century and the miniatures on the doors 
appear to be of the quality and style of 
about 1630. 


The doors are in excellent condition. The 
orderly yet careless undulations of the gold 
graining give a pleasant texture and the 
colors of the miniatures are mellowed to a 
rich harmony, the lacquer crazed like old 
china. The meticulous decoration does not 
result in a finicky effect, but the whole 
seems a proper and delightful treatment 
for an intimate interior. The Museum is 
happy to possess this fine example of Per- 
sian decorative art.? M.A. B. 


A PAINTING BY JOHN FOLINSBEE 


SURVEY of contemporary Ameri- 
A can painting would of necessity 

give considerable prominence to the 
group of active and important painters 
whose name has been taken from New Hope, 
Pennsylvania. Their work is always in- 
dividual, and attracts the visitor wherever 
shown in public or private exhibitions. It 
is so distinctly American, so sincere in its 
interpretation, so modern in its feeling, so 
searching in its successful handling of 
natural motives, that it has a peculiar ap- 
peal, 


Especially is this true of the work of 
John F. Folinsbee, one of the younger mem- 
bers of the group, an example of whose 
work has recently been acquired by the 
Museum. This is ‘Canal at Goat Hill,” 
which was purchased from the Museum 
Appropriation in 1925, 


1Companion doors are in the possession of the Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia, and the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. ‘ 


CARATS 
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Mr. Folinsbee is an example of the pro- 
gress that any artist of earnestness, talent 
and application can make. Few modern 
painters have worked harder or succeeded 
in handling so many phases of nature. No 
one season holds his interest, and he finds 
the most prosaic subject a theme to be in- 
terpreted in terms of light and color. 

The artist was born in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1892. As a boy he spent some 
time on the Raritan River in New Jersey, 
during which he must have received im- 
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view. Under such guidance Folinsbee ra- 
pidly approached the stage where know- 
ledge of his medium became subconscious, 
and he could give himself up to nature 
with little or no thought of technique. Not 
that he stopped there, for he has gone on 
experimenting and growing in every way. 
Each exhibition of his new paintings shows 
this. 

Folinsbee takes his work most seriously. 
There is no rush of production to supply 
the market with possibly unworthy ex- 


CANAL AT GOAT HILL 


by John Folinsbee 


Museum Appropriation, 1925 


pressions of nature in that section which 
have since influenced his work. These 
certainly found expression in early attempts 
at drawing and painting. 

His artistic apprenticeship began at the 
Albright Art Gallery School in Buffalo, 
where he showed his bent for the interpre- 
tation of landscape. His later teachers 
who had a share in moulding his talents in 
this direction were Jonas Lie, Henry W. 
Faulkner, Birge*Harrison, John F. Carl- 
son, F. V. DuMond, and John C. Johan- 
sen, each with his own distinctive point of 


amples. Rather would he have each paint- 
ing bear witness to his growth and increased 
insight. 

The painting of landscape may well be 
regarded as a field in which Americans 
best excel. There are wide differences of 
interpretation from the strictly academic 
rendering of the older type to a so-called 
“modernistic’” handling, which requires a 
label with long description to make it pos- 
sible for the visitor to know what is in the 
painter’s mind. Like the followers of Bud- 
dha, who in their religion follow the Mid- 
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dle Way, Folinsbee so guides his course 
that he keeps the best of the one, and 
avoids the pitfalls of the other. The Mu- 
seum is glad indeed to own so pleasing and 
representative an example of Folinsbee’s 
work as the “Canal at Goat Hill.” 


A PIECE OF 
“MILLEFLEUR” TAPESTRY 


F the spirit of the Gothic and the Re- 
naissance periods in Europe may be 
said to be best expressed in any one 

type of art, it undoubtedly would be in that 
of tapestry. Some, made for great relig- 
ious institutions, are deeply religious in 
character. These, with the stained glass 
windows of the period, played an impor- 
tant part in the work of the church, for few 
laymen could read, but all could learn from 
pictorial representation. Other tapestries, 
designed for castles and great halls, occa- 
sionally had religious subjects but more 
often were allegorical, or dealt with hunt- 
ing scenes or historical battles. Lastly 
there was the class of tapestries known as 
“verdure”’ or ‘‘millefleur,” a delightful dec- 
orative class in which the subject often 
plays but little part, and the centre of in- 
terest is in the pattern of flowers and 
animals which cover the field. Of this 
class a fine example has recently been ac- 
quired through the Museum Appropria- 
tion, and now holds an honored place in 
the Gothic Gallery. 

The piece, for it is a considerable frag- 
ment of a larger tapestry, was formerly in 
the Henry C. Lawrence Collection in New 
York. Mr. Lawrence's friends who were 
privileged to be his guests, and to be re- 
ceived in the long narrow room on 79th 
Street, will recall the rich Gothic furniture, 
the Renaissance stuccos, the stained-glass 
panels from Gothic churches and Episcopal 
palaces, the rich rugs and particularly the 
tapestry under discussion which hung on 
the north wall. It lent an air of distinc- 
tion to a group of material which revealed 
the connoisseurship and discernment of 
the owner, and in which it was easily one 
of the most important, At Mr, Law- 
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rence’s death in 1921 the collection was 
dispersed at public sale. The family still 
possess one-half of the tapestry. 

Both for design and condition, the piece 
in the Museum is remarkable. The 
former is clearly shown in the reproduc- 
tion, the silhouettes of the deer, dogs, rab- 
bits and birds being happily placed in the 
field of beautiful flowers. The unusual 
preservation of the colors is also to be 
noted. 

One has to think of the piece without 
the borders, for they are later additions. 
Gothic tapestries rarely had borders, the 
emphasis on these is increased in a later 
day. 

In date our tapestry comes from the 
Gothic—Renaissance Transition period, the 
last half of the XV cen. and the first half 
of the XVI cen. This was the ‘Golden 
Age of Tapestries’ when the looms of 
France and Flanders vied with those of 
Spain and Italy to supply the demand for 
these hangings which so happily expressed 
the spirit of the times, and when even 
artists of the greatest distinction in other 
fields liked to design tapestries. 

Much has been written and said about 
the Gothic interest in natural forms, which 
begins in the sculpture on the Gothic cathe- 
drals and reaches its height in the Renais- 
sance. In any study of this, the repre- 
tation of animals, birds and plant-forms on 
the verdure tapestries finds an honored 
place. In their consideration we are led to 
think, not of the confined life in castle or 
echoing church, but of the way the people 
picnicked out of doors whenever possible, 
and their appreciation of their surround- 
ings at the time. This was a pleasure 
which was recalled to them by these tapes- 
tries when the snows and rains of winter 
held them in their smoky halls. CER 


THE LIBRARY 


Among the acquisitions by gift and pur- 
chase to the Library, from December, 
1926, to June, 1927, are the following books: 

Abadal, Ignacio, col—Spanish Furni- 
ture, Paintings and Ironwork. 1927. 


MILLEFLEUR TAPESTRY 


French, 15-16th Cen, 


Museum Appropriation, 1926 


L’Acropole d’Athenes. Le Parthenon. 
ay. c. 1910. 

Alford, Marian—Needlework as Art. 
1886. 

Algoud, Henri—Le Mobilier Provencal. 
n.d. 

Allen, Edward B.—Early American Wall 
Painting, 1710-1850. 1926. 

Barnard, Harry—Chats on Wedgewood 
Ware. n.d. 

Barrie, George, ed.—Army and Navy of 
the United States 1776-1891. 1iv.c. 1893. 

Binyon, Laurence and Sexton, J. J. 
O’Brien—Japanese Colour Prints. 1923. 

Breasted, James Henry—Ancient Re- 
cords of Egypt. 5v. 1906. 

Brinton, Selwyn—Correggio. 1907. 

Buckley, Wilfred and others—European 
Glass. 

Calvert, A. F. and Hartley, C. G.—The 
Prado. 

Cannon, Tom G., col.—English Porce- 
lain of the XVIII Century. 

Carter, Morris—Isabella Stewart Gard- 
ner and Fenway Court. 

Cescinsky, Herbert—Chinese Furniture 
1922. 

Clute, Eugene, ed.—English House 
Grounds. 1924. 

Cornelius, Charles Over—Early Ameri- 
can Furniture. 1926. 

Gurtise, & Densmore—Sardis, v. 13. 
Jewelry and Gold Work, Pt. 1, 1910-1914. 
(Publications of the American Society for 
the Excavation ef Sardis). 

Daly, Cesar—L’Architecture Privee au 
XIX Siecle sous Napoleon III. V. 3. 1864. 


Dow, George Francis—Domestic Life 
in New England in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. 1925. 

Downes, William Howe—John S. Sar- 
gent, His Life and Work. 1925. 

Dubuisson, A.—Richard Parkes Bon- 
ington. 1924. 

Duveen Galleries—Catalogue of Early 
Italian Paintings. 1926. 

Elliott, Huger—Memorial Art. 

Enlart, Camille—(L’) Art Gothique en 
France, series 2.c. 1925. 

Fry, Roger and others—Chinese Art. 
(Burlington magazine monographs). 

Girard, Joseph—Documents de Ferron- 
nerie Ancienne ... d’Avignon. 1926. 

Gluck, Gustav—The Picture Gallery of 
the Vienna Art Museum. 1925. 

Grego, Joseph—Rowlandson the Cari- 
caturist. 2v. 1880. 

Hagimihali, Mrs.—Laiki Teckini of Sky- 
ros. 1925. 

Halsey, R. T. H. and Tower, Elizabeth 
—Homes of Our Ancestors. 1925. 

Hartley, Mrs. Jonathan Scott, col.—Oil 
Paintings and Water-Colors by George in- 
ness. 1927. 

Hartman, Gertrude, ed.—Creative Ex- 
pression through Art. n.d. 

Henriot, G.—Nouvelles Devantures et 
Agencements de Magasins. n.d. 

Heyl, Charles C.—Art of the Uffizi and 
the Florence Academy. 1912. 

Holburn, J. B. Stoughton—Jacopo Ro- 
busti, called Tintoretto. 1912. 

Holme, Geoffrey, ed.—Woodcut of To- 
day at Home and Abroad. 1927. 
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Hunter, George Leland—Practical Book 
of Tapestries. 1925. 

Hunter, George Leland—Tapestries, 
Their Origin and Renaissance. 1912. 

Huntington, H. E. col.—Catalogue of 
some of the paintings of the British School 
in the collection of Henry Edwards Hunt- 
ington at San Marino, California. 1905. 

Japan Society, New York—Chinese, 
Corean and Japanese Potteries. 1914. 

Koster, August—Die Griechischen Ter- 
rakotten. 1926. 

Lewis, G. Griffin—Practical Book of 
Oriental rugs. ed.5. 1920. 


Lockwood, Luke Vincent—Colonial 


Furniture in America. 2v. ed. 3. enl. 
1926. 
Long Sang Ti—Chinese jade. 1926. 


McMurtrie, Daniel G.—Type Design. 
Cy MOT 


Martin, Camille and Enlart, Camille— 
L’Art Romain en Italie. 2v. 


Mew, Egan—Battersea Enamels. 1926. 


Morris, Frances and Hague, Mariam— 


Antique Laces of the American Collectors. 
Dts L926; 


Morris, Frances—Notes on Laces of the 
American Colonists. 


Musee de Cluny—The Tapestry Known 
as “The Lady and the Unicorn.” 


Newhouse Galleries—Paintings by Wil- 
liam Merritt Chase. c. 1927. 


Orcutt, William Dana—In Quest of the 
Perfect Book, 


Pach, Walter—Georges Seurat. 1923. 


Paris, Exposition des Arts Decoratifs 
Modernes, 1925. Une Embassade Fran- 
cais. 


Paris, Exposition des Arts Decoratifs 
Modernes, 1925. L’Architecture Officielle 
et les Pavilions. 


Paris, Exposition des Arts Decoratifs 


Modernes, 1925. Batiments et Jardins. 
n.d. 


Park, Lawrence—Gilbert Stuart. 4y. 
1920. 
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Parker, Gilbert and Bryan, C. G.—Old 
Quebec. 1904. 

Penley, Aaron—English School of Paint- 
ing in Water-Colours. 1874. 

Pennell, Joseph—Little Book of London. 

Phillips, Duncan—A Collection in the 
Making. 

Picard, Charles—La Sculpture Antique. 
1926. 

Potter, Mary Knight—The Art of the 
Venice Academy. 1906. 

Preyer, David C.—The Art of the Ber- 
lin Galleries. 1912. 

Preyer, David C.—The Art of the Prado. 
1907. 

Racinet, A——L’Ornement Polychrome. 
n.d. 

Reinach, Saloman—Monuments Nou- 
veaux de l’art Antique. v.l. 1924. 

Ricketts, Charles S—The Art of the 
Prado. 1907. 


Sadoul, Charles—Le Mobilier Lorrain. 
n.d. 


Salmony, Alfred—La Sculpture au Siam. 


Sangiorgio, Giorgio—Contributi allo 
studio dell’ arte tessile. n.d. 


Stern, Joachim, ed.—Maecenas. 1927. 


Symons, Henry, col_—English, German 


and French Long-Case, Bracket and Table 
Clocks. 1927. 


Tipping, H. Avray—English Homes. 4v. 
1920-1924. 

Vasselot, J. J. Marquet de—Bibliogra- 
phie de l’Orfevrerie et de 1l’Emaillerie 
Francaises. 1925. 

Venturi, Adolfo—Short History of Italian 
Art. 1926. 

Volpi, Elia, col.—Gothic and Renais- 
sance Italian Works of Art. 1927. 

Walcott, Mary Vaux—North American 
Wild Flowers. 2v. 

Walterstorff, Emelie von, ed.—Swedish 
Textiles. 1926. 

Williamson, George C.—Francesco Rai- 
bolini, called Francia. 1907. 


Wright, Frank Lloyd, col.—Japanese 
Antique Prints. 1927. 
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THE 1927 COSTUME PARTY 


The School’s Annual Costume Party pro- 
duced by Mr. Brigham, the Head of the 
Design Department, with the aid of the 
efficient organization of the Student Board 
of Governors, proved a notable addition 
to the long line of his previous successes. 
Never has he shown more ingenious inven- 
tion, nor greater ability to blend color and 
style in effects of scenery and costume, 
lighting and movement. In this he was 
ably assisted by Miss Marian Tyler, who 
was in charge of the feature dancing. 
Through a setting of ruined arches, dark 
hemlocks and flowering branches there ap- 
peared by his sand diviner’s magic, in 
gorgeous succession, Pharaoh’s Court, with 
a living papyrus scroll and ‘‘The Spirit of 
’ the Mummy;” Pan and Greek maidens at 
play; ladies and gentlemen of the Doges’ 
Court and a Venetian rose ballet; a Chinese 
idyll; a parade of Russian wooden soldiers; 
a fiesta of Spanish gypsies; a French 
gavotte; an Indian rite; a stately Colonial 
minuet, and the gay jazz of youthful 
America. 
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While the free use of such extremes in 
color, music and varied pace, fascinated 
the audience and gave the effect of quite a 
modern production, yet the successful 
handling of these divergent themes could 
only have been achieved by a School based 
ona profound training in design and in the 
galleries of its Museum. 


NOTES 


Mempsersuip. A report of the Member- 
ship Committee presented to the Corpora- 
tion, stated that during the fiscal year, there 
were 163 elected to the various classes of 
membership supporters. They were divided 
as follows: 12 life, 51 governing, and 100 
During the year there were 31 
deaths among the members. The total 
membership list to date totals 800. This 
figure covers 61 life, 181 governing, and 
558 annual. 

ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. At the annual 
meeting of the Governing Members of the 
Rhode Island School of Design held on 
June first, Messrs. Sydney R. Burleigh and 
William L. Hodgman were elected as 
Trustees for the period of 1927-1937. 


annual. 


CHEST FRONT 


Italian, 16th Cen, 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Sharpe, 1926 


- 
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tion 
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tion 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Honorary Members 


Governing Members for Life who pay at one time 
$100.00 


Annual Governing Members who pay annual dues 
of $10.00 


Annual Members who pay annual dues of $3.00 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks-_ 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From 10 A.M.to 5 P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 p. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 p. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 

The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested 
in the institution and its work. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in 
the galleries of the museum may be 
obtained in the office. Such permits will 
not be issued for Sundays or legal holidays, 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 6,536 volumes, 
17,351 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,098 lantern slides, and about 
4,408 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 


